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appeal and making the public at large take an interest
in the theatre.

Another native of Seville, a great centre of dramatic
activity, was Juan de la Cueva. An educated man, he
paid more attention to form than Rueda and divided
his plays into 4 acts. Some of his pieces were on classical
themes, others based on such comparatively recent
events as the sack of Rome by the lawless mercenaries
of the Constable de Bourbon. But the really significant
fact was that he also found his material in the vast
untapped sources of national medieval legend.

The romance was, and perhaps still is, the most
popular form of Spanish poetry. It was easy to write
passably well, since the odd lines were rhymeless and
the even assonated, that is to say rhyming as to the vowels
but not necessarily as to the consonants. The subject
matter of these poems was very varied. Some were histori-
cal, like short chansons de gestes : others were romances of
chivalry. Many dealt with folk-lore, mythology and
the lives of highwaymen or smugglers, in the manner
of the Robin Hood ballads. Others again were concerned
with the struggle against the Moors and the epic re-
conquest of Spain. It was from a play by Guillen de
Castro on this latter subject that Corneille derived the
basic material for Le Cid. This great bulk of poetry
that united to form the Romancero was a vast virgin
field. Its use as a source went far to give to Spanish
17th century drama its distinctive national character.

Cervantes, so monumental a figure in the history of
the novel, gave remarkably little to the drama. His
plays were mostly youthful efforts and his only real
contribution was to reduce the customary four acts to
three, a practice which endured. It was Cueva, more
than anyone else, who dominated this groping, experi-
mental period in the development of the Spanish theatre.
Early dramatic history in England and Spain was much
alike. The similarity was increased by the sudden